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IN  BRIEF  •  Summit  Conlercnce  opens  in  Geneva,  May  16,  with  disarmament  a  major  topic  •  British 
rally  against  nuclear  weapons  draws  100,000  to  Trafalgar  Square  •  President  plans  expanded  disarmament 
staff  of  interagency  experts  to  work  in  State  Department  under  distinguished  civilian  head  •  President  appoints 
Bear  Admiral  Paul  L.  Dudley  as  Special  Assistant  for  Disarmament  Affairs  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  •  De¬ 
fense  Department  continues  its  campaign  to  enlist  popular  support  for  chemical,  haetcriological  and  radiological 
war  preparations  •  Scientists  testify  before  Congress  on  detection  of  underground  nuclear  tests  •  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  holds  platform  hearing  on  April  28  in  Philadelphia  on  foreign  policy  and  national  defense  • 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  sends  Stuart  Innerst  as  “Friend  in  Washington”  to  work  on  disarmament 
•  Robert  Schutz  arrives  from  California  in  behalf  of  a  hundred  families  to  “Lobby  for  Peace.” 

DISARMAMENT  GOES  TO  THE  SUMMIT 


Teti-ISalioit  Disurmament  Committee.  This  Committee, 
which  convened  March  15,  has  scarcely  begun  serious 
negotiations.  The  conference  may  last  a  year  or  more. 
After  turning  down  each  other’s  original  proposals, 
summarized  in  the  March  Newsletter,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  probing  for  more  limited 
objectives  on  which  to  agree.  With  the  talks  recessed 
to  June  7,  little  progress  is  expected  before  the  Summit. 

While  U.S.  spokesmen  assert  that  our  government’s 
goal  is  complete  disarmament,  little  emphasis  has  been 
given  to  that  idea  so  far.  Reports  to  date  indicate  more 
of  a  semantic  chess  game  than  an  all-out  drive  for 
replacing  the  present  security  system  based  on  an  un¬ 
easy  and  unstable  “balance  of  terror.” 

The  Test  Itnn  Nefiotiations.  Prospects  for  a  treaty  are 
improving.  If  some  of  the  remaining  political  decisions 
can  be  made  at  the  Summit  Conference  a  treaty  could 
be  signed  and  considered  by  the  Senate  before  adjpurn- 
nicnt  this  summer.  The  Soviets  on  .March  19  said  they 
would  accept  the  W’estern  plan  to  ban  large  scale  tests 
if  the  West  would  agree  not  to  hold  any  small  under¬ 
ground  tests  for  a  period  while  detection  methods  were 
being  improved. 

Prime  Minister  Macmillan  and  President  Eisenhower, 
in  their  communique  on  March  29,  suggestc'd  that  if 
a  treaty  were  signed  and  arrangements  made  for  a  co¬ 
ordinated  research  program  for  improcing  detection 
of  small  underground  tests,  they  would  agree  to  a 
moratorium  on  such  tests  for  an  agreed  period. 

•Among  the  points  yet  to  he  resolved  are  the  number  of 
on-site  inspections,  the  composition  of  the  control  com¬ 
mission,  the  staffing  of  control  posts,  voting  procedures 
and  arrangements  for  tests  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Presidential  aspirants  Nixon,  Kennedy,  Humphrey, 
Symington  and  .lohnson  have  announced  that  they 


would  be  inclined  to  abide  by  a  moratorium  on  under¬ 
ground  bomb  testing  approved  by  President  Eisenhower. 

ISetvs  Motes — f  or  the  second  year,  the  House  has  re¬ 
fused  to  give  the  State  Department  the  $400,000  it 
requested  for  arms  control  studies.  Department  officials 
told  the  House  Committee  “the  most  serious  deficiency 
in  the  U.S.  approach  (to  disarmament)  has  been  the 
lack  of  adequate  planning  and  studies  .  .  .” 

The  Democratic  Advisory  Committee  on  April  10 
named  a  committee  of  seven  scientists  and  economists 
to  plan  now  for  the  transition  from  military  to  civilian 
spending  in  the  event  of  world  disarmament.  Co- 
chairmen  are  Nohel  prize  winner  Polykarp  Kuseh,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physics  at  Columbia  University  and  Seymour 
E.  Harris,  professor  of  political  economy  at  Harvard. 

April  7,  President  de  Ciaulle  told  the  British  Parliament 
that  France  wishes  above  all  else  to  see  stocks  of 
nuclear  weapons  destroyed  and  their  delivery  systems 
placed  under  surveillance.  If  this  were  to  happen, 
France  would  be  “very  happy  to  given  up  the  tests  and 
the  capital  expenditures  which  she  has  undertaken.” 
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IN  BRIEF  •  March  29,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  voted,  9  to  8,  to  postpone  action  indefinitely 
on  a  proposal  to  repeal  the  U.S.  veto  over  the  jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court.  S.  Res.  94  will  probably  be  recon¬ 
sidered  later  in  the  session,  since  postponement  was  induced  in  part  by  reluctance  to  report  another  “emotional” 
issue  during  the  peak  of  civil  rights  debate  •  Hearings  on  the  Antarctica  Treaty  have  been  delayed  by  the  press 
of  other  business.  Some  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  inclusion  of  prohibitions  against  testing  nuclear  devices 
or  depositing  radioactive  waste  in  the  area  •  The  House  has  cut  $5.4  million,  or  ,  from  the  President’s 
request  for  funds  for  international  educational  exchange  activities  in  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1960. 

•  Senator  Hartke  told  the  press  on  April  14  that  the  Senate  District  Subcommittee,  which  he  chairs,  intends  to 
report  a  bill  to  abolish  the  mandatory  death  penalty  in  first  degree  murder  cases  in  the  District  of  Columbia  • 
Proponents  of  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  are  still  trying  to  extract  a  bill  from  the  House  District  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  has  tied  up  home  rule  legislation  for  1 1  years  •  Administration  requests  for  funds  for  Indian 
welfare  and  health  programs  in  fiscal  year  1961  are  being  upped  by  Congress.  The  Senate  has  increased  the 
Indian  Bureau  budget  by  5'^  ;  the  House  has  added  a  comparable  amount  to  the  request  for  Indian  health  services. 


CONGRESS  APPROVES  ‘‘MODERATE”  RIGHTS  BILL 


On  April  21  Congress  completed  action  on  the  civil 
rights  bill  and  sent  it  to  the  President.  The  issue  had 
tied  up  both  houses  for  much  of  the  first  half  of  this 
session  of  Congress.  The  House  approved  its  version 
of  the  bill  March  24,  311-109.  After  eight  weeks  of 
debate  the  Senate  approved  a  slightly  modified  version 
on  April  8,  71-18. 

There  was  considerable  agreement  that  the  bill  had 
not  warranted  the  prodigious  amount  of  time,  energy 
and  words  expended  on  it.  Its  five  key  points  included: 

1)  a  system  of  voting  referees  acting  under  Federal 
District  Courts  to  help  ensure  the  right  to  vote 

2)  criminal  penalties  for  interfering  with  court  orders 

3)  criminal  penalties  for  bombing  buildings 

4)  preservation  of  voting  records  in  Federal  elections 
for  22  months 

5)  provision  for  educating  children  of  military  per¬ 
sonnel  where  schools  are  closed  to  avoid  desegre¬ 
gation. 

In  the  interest  of  achieving  a  “moderate  bill”.  Congress 
did  not  take  action  on  these  issues: 

•  8ohuol  desefirepation.  A  provision  to  help  school  dis¬ 
tricts  which  want  to  desegregate  was  defeated.  Con¬ 
gress  also  refused  to  record  its  support  for  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  1954  desegregation  decision. 


Paul  H.  Douglas,  III.:  “This  bill  sets  up  an  elab-  I 
orate  obstacle  course  which  the  disenfranchised  Negro  ■ 
in  the  South  must  successfully  run  before  he  will  be  I 
permitted  to  vote  at  all.”  * 

Joseph  S.  Clark,  Pa.  :  “Those  of  us  who  supported  a 
meaningful  civil  rights  bill  have  suffered  a  crushing 
defeat.” 

Pat  McNamara,  Mich.  :  “We  have  a  watered  down  bill 
that  has  been  so  further  diluted  that  it  will  wash  right 
out  of  this  chamber  and  hardly  be  noticed  in  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.” 

Kenneth  B.  Keating,  N.Y.  :  “This  kind  of  halfway 
measure  is  a  compelling  invitation  to  a  renewal  of  the 
struggle  for  effective  civil  rights  regulation  at  the  very 
next  opportunity.”  l 

MILITARY  INFLUENCE  OPPOSED  ; 

April  7,  the  House  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  J 

designed  to  curb  “influence  peddling”  in  military  con¬ 
tracts  (H.R.  10959).  The  bill  provides:  | 

a)  loss  of  two  years  retirement  pay  and  possible  court  ^ 

martial  proceedings  against  any  retired  commis-  ' 
sioned  officer  who  negotiates  a  defense  contract  for  j 
private  industry  within  two  years  after  his  release  q 
from  military  service,  t 

b)  a  registration  procedure  for  other  retired  officers  who  ^ 

intend  to  negotiate  contracts  with  the  Department  of  ^ 
Defense.  j 


•  job  (iiscrimination.  A  provision  to  help  prevent  dis¬ 
crimination  in  contracts  where  Federal  money  is 
spent  was  defeated. 

•  Federal  partieipation.  Amendments  authorizing  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  enter  or  initiate  cases  to 
establish  civil  rights  were  defeated. 


Some  comments  on  the  hill: 

Richard  B.  Russell,  Ga.  :  “This  bill  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  Constitution;  it  absolutely  destroys  due  process 
so  far  as  the  local  election  official  is  concerned.” 


A  number  of  Congressmen  thought  the  bill  did  not  go  \ 
far  enough,  including  Rep.  F.  Edward  Hebert,  La.,  who  j, 
chaired,  the  Subcommittee  hearings  on  the  subject.  ^ 

Rep.  Hebert’s  efforts  to  strengthen  the  bill  on  the  floor  q 

were  thwarted  on  procedural  grounds.  He  said  the  pro¬ 
posed  court  martial  penalty  for  a  general  or  an  admiral 
would  be  “just  an  old  class  reunion.” 


An  amendment  by  Alfred  E.  Santangelo,  N.Y.,  to  pro¬ 
hibit  flag  or  general  officers  and  procurement  officers 
from  working  for  defense  contractors  for  two  years 
after  retirement,  was  defeated  101  to  70.  Rep.  San¬ 
tangelo  called  the  Committee’s  enforcement  provisions 
“a  milquetoast  and  powder  puff  approach.” 
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“It  Looks  Like  a  Ray  of  Light  Up  There” 


The  Armed  Services  Committee  reported  that  250  re¬ 
tired  generals  and  admirals  and  1,151  other  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  were  employed  by  defense  contractor's 
as  of  July  1,  1959. 

Some  comments  during  the  two-day  debate: 

Carroll  B.  Reece,  Tenn.  :  “Through  means  and  meth¬ 
ods  effective  but  obscure,  the  Army  has  become  the 
captive  of  industrial  forces  of  great  power,  particularly 
Bell  Laboratories  and  Douglas  Aircraft.” 

Jamie  Whitten,  Miss.:  “I  am  convinced  that  fully 
one-third  of  our  military  spending  has  little  if  any  rela¬ 
tion  to  defense  ...  1  believe  we  are  fooling  around  with 
peanuts  here  by  limiting  this  bill”  to  selling  materials. 
The  bill  should  also  apply  to  high  level  contacts  be¬ 
tween  business  and  the  Defense  Department  “where  the 
direction  is  taken  and  the  spending  decided.” 

William  Meyer,  Vt.:  “The  issue  we  are  now  facing 
is  not  only  influence  peddling  ...  it  is  also  whether  we 
are  going  to  stop  the  growth  of  military  influence  in 
every  phase  of  American  life.” 

SUPPORT  FOR  REFUGEE  YEAR  LAGS 

In  December  1958,  the  UN  General  Assembly  called 
upon  all  nations  to  participate  in  a  World  Refugee  Year 
beginning  July  1959.  Central  aims  of  tbe  Year  are  to: 
(a.)  raise  more  money  for  refugees,  fb)  encourage 
countries  to  accept  more  refugees,  including  handicap¬ 
ped  persons,  on  a  regular  basis.  The  United  States  co¬ 
sponsored  the  UN  resolution. 


The  U.  S.  Record 

Immiurntion  (lhun}{es.  Since  the  United  States  has  no 
special  policy  for  admitting  refugees,  the  President  has 
asked  Congress  to  authorize  the  entry  of  10,000  dis¬ 
placed  persons  a  year  and  additional  numbers  in  emer¬ 
gencies.  Some  private  groups  have  urged  Congress  to 
permit  20,000  refugees,  including  some  handicapped 
persons,  to  come  to  the  United  States  annually  as 
regular  immigrants. 

April  4,  1960,  the  House  approved  a  much  more  limited 
measure  by  Rep.  Walter.  This  resolution,  H.  J.  Res. 
397,  will  enable  the  United  States  to  resettle  some  of 
the  22,000  refugees  in  official  camps  in  Europe.  It: 

•  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  parole  refugees 
into  the  United  States  until  July  1,  1962; 

•  defines  refugees  very  narrowly,  thus  discriminating 
against  Arab  refugees  from  the  Middle  East,  Chinese 
refugees  from  Hong  Kong,  displaced  nationals,  and 
refugees  from  natural  calamities; 

•  specifies  the  Attorney  General  can  admit  no  more 
than  25%  of  refugees  resettled  by  other  countries; 

•  contains  no  specific  provision  for  admission  of  handi¬ 
capped  persons  on  a  humanitarian  basis; 

•  forces  refugees  to  serve  a  two-year  probationary- 
period  before  becoming  eligible  for  permanent 
status; 

•  provides  for  termination  of  the  program  by  either 
House  of  Congress  before  the  cutoff  date  of  July 
1962. 

During  debate.  Rep.  Arcb  A.  Moore,  W.Va.,  said:  “we 
have  limited  the  joint  resolution  in  such  manner  that 
there  is  a  minimum  amount  of  risk  .  .  .  not  more  than 
2,500  to  3,000  people  annually  would  come  in.” 

The  !\etv  York  Times  has  referred  at  H.J.Res.  397  as 
a  “paltry”  bill,  passed  “in  an  offhand  manner.”  The 
Metv  York  Hernlil  Tribune  has  Called  it  a  “bad”  bill 
reflecting  a  “negative  and  narrow-minded  attitude.” 


WRY  i  lonirihutions.  Last  year  the  U.S.  Committee  for 
Refugees,  a  broadly  based  citizen  group,  recommended 
that  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  try  to  raise  an  extra  $20 
million  during  the  WRY  and  that  the  Government  in¬ 
crease  its  expenditures  by  $10  million.  Congress  gave 
the  President  authority  to  spend  this  sum,  but  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  pledged  only  $5  million.  This  means 
that  the  U.S.  per  capita  contribution  to  the  Year  will 
average  only  14G  compared  to  540  in  Norway,  16^^ 
in  Sweden. 

1961  Contributions  Cut.  April  20,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  cut  the  Administration’s  request 
for  funds  for  the  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
27%  ,  or  from  $1.5  million  to  $1.1  million.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  also  reduced  the  proposed  $25  million  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  UN  Palestine  program  by  12%  ,  and  added 
restrictive  amendments. 
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HOUSE  COMMITTEE  REPORTS  AID  BILL 

Hifihlifihts  of  Committee  Action: 

•  The  Committee  supported  the  concept  of  a  Point 
Four  Youth  (]orpft  in  its  Report  on  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Bill.  This  idea  was  originally  proposed  by  Rep. 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  Wis.  The  Committee  said  it  would 
undertake  “a  comprehensive  survey”  and  if  the  Corps 
proves  feasible  it  will  prepare  “recommendations  for 
getting  the  program  underway.” 

The  Committee  described  an  agricultural  station  in 
Vietnam  where  several  young  American  graduates  of 
agricultural  colleges  are  living  and  working  with  the 
Vietnamese.  They  receive  $60  a  month  plus  food, 
clothing  and  simple  quarters.  The  Committee  said  that 
at  least  10  highly  qualified  young  people  had  volun¬ 
teered  for  each  position  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  made  available.  It  said  the  United 
States  is  failing  to  utilize  one  of  its  most  important 
assets  by  not  making  greater  efforts  to  use  young  people 
in  overseas  assistance  programs. 

FCNL  in  testimony  before  both  Senate  and  House 
Committees  has  urged  support  for  the  concept. 

•  The  Committee  also  approved  U.S.  participation  in 
a  cooperative  program  to  develop  the  1ndu8  River 

Ba^in  and  irrigate  9.2  million  acres  in  Pakistan  and 
India.  According  to  the  Committee  this  plan  for  the 
“settlement  of  the  longstanding  dispute  over  the  use 
of  the  Indus  waters  has  been  accomplished  after  many 
years  of  difficult  negotiations”  and  “will  contribute 
greatly  to  political  stability  and  economic  development 
in  South  Asia.” 

The  total  cost  of  the  system  is  estimated  at  more  than 
$1  billion  and  will  be  financed  in  part  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank,  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  The  planned  U.S. 
share  will  total  about  $515  million  in  grants  and  loans, 
to  be  contributed  over  a  period  of  years. 


•  The  Committee  added  an  amendment  ending  any 
asBistanre  to  Cuba  “unless  the  President  determines 
than  such  assistance  is  in  the  national  and  hemispheric 
interest  of  the  United  States.” 

Related  Developments:  Leading  Senators,  such  as  J. 
W.  Fulbright,  Wayne  Morse  and  George  D.  Aiken,  are 
continuing  to  complain  about  the  amount  of  military 
aid  going  to  Latin  America.  March  28,  Senator  Church 
told  the  Senate  that  the  “mutual  security  program  has 
always  been  plagued  by  an  overemphasis  on  military 
assistance,”  that  U.S.  military  programs  in  Africa  are 
“steadily  increasing”  and  constitute  a  “tragedy,”  that 
military  aid  to  Latin  America  is  “holding  back  economic 
development.”  The  Government  of  South  Korea,  which 
received  $1.3  billion  in  U.S.  military  aid  during  fiscal 
years  1950-60,  has  recently  used  its  troops  to  put  down 
riots  against  political  corruption  and  police  brutality. 


DECISION  NEAR  ON  KINZUA  DAM 

House  and  Senate  Committees  have  completed  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  proposed  Kinzua  Dam  near  Warren,  Penna. 
Levinus  Painter  testified  for  five  Friends  organizations 
before  both  Committees  on  April  13.  He  urged  a  re¬ 
study  of  alternatives  to  the  Kinzua  Dam,  since  the  Dam 
would  flood  Seneca  Indian  lands  guaranteed  to  them 
forever  by  a  1794  Treaty  with  the  U.S.  Government. 
He  recalled  that  Quakers  have  a  definite  stake  in  the 
Treaty  because  the  Indians  refused  to  sign  until  they 
had  consulted  with  a  Quaker  Committee  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  which  gave  assurances  of  the  integrity  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  He  concluded: 

“If  our  government  violates  an  agreement  made  with 
the  Seneca  Indians  how  can  we  stand  before  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  as  exponents  of  the  sacredness  of 
treaties?  .  .  .  We  hope  Congress  will  recognize  the 
elements  of  simple  human  justice,  fair  play  and  mo¬ 
rality  which  are  involved,  and  will  support  a  full  and 
completely  impartial  investigation  of  all  alternatives 
to  the  Kinzua  Dam.”  Arthur  Morgan,  former  TVA 
Chairman,  has  urged  the  merits  of  an  alternate  Cone- 
wango-Cattaraugus  Plan. 


The  Friends  Commitiee 
On  National  Legislation 

is  a  working  committee  of  Friends  and  likeminded  persons 
attempting  to  translate  Quaker  beliefs  into  political  education 
and  action. 


Washington  Newsletter  Service  — 

•  Twelve  issues  of  NEWSLETTER  a  year; 

•  Upon  request.  FCNL  .\CT10N  bulletins  in  seven  areas 
of  legislative  work; 

•  Directory  of  Congressmen  and  Voting  Record  every 
two-year  session; 


FCNL  works  particularly  with  Congress  where  national  policy 
is  enacted  into  law.  It  combines  continuous  activity  in 
interviewing  legislators,  with  first  hand  reporting  on  Con¬ 
gressional  developments  to  readers  of  its  WASHINGTON 
NEWSLETTER,  and  encourages  letters,  telegrams  and  visits 
to  Congressmen  when  they  will  be  most  effective. 


•  Upon  request,  copies  of  FCNL  testimony  before  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress; 

•  Replies  by  letter  to  requests  for  legislative  information; 

•  FCNL  .Annual  Report  and  other  special  enclosures 
during  the  year. 


Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  W A.'sIIINCfTON  NEVi  SLETTER  at  -S.I.OO  ( S4..A0  al)road;  .?.^.00  to  residents  ol 
Illinois  and  ^X'isconsin.  who  also  receive  a  New-letter  on  state  legislation*.  Contributions  above  tbe-e  sums  will  be  used  to  support 
the  legislative  and  research  work  of  the  (Committee. 

(Contributions  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes) 


Name 


(  Please  Pki.m) 


Address 


WORLD  DISARMAMENT:  PROPOSED  GOALS  FOR  THE  U.S.  IN.  1960 


The  United  States  must  assume  more  vigorous  leadership  in  avoiding  the  catastrophe  of  a 
nuclear  war  and  in  building  a  peaceful  world.  Such  leadership  requires  firm  and  persist¬ 
ent  efforts  to  resolve  the  complex  political  problems  and  to  eliminate  the  very  great 
economic  inequalities  which  threaten  war.  It  also  involves  working  for  cooperative  co¬ 
existence  with  nations  whose  ideologies  differ  from  those  of  democracy,  and  developing 
further  the  institutions  of  world  order. 

British  Foreign  Minister  Selwyn  Lloyd  proposed  September  17,  1959,  in  the  United  Nations, 
reduction  of  armaments  and  manpower  **to  the  levels  required  for  internal  security  pur¬ 
poses  only."  The  following  day,  Soviet  Rremier  Nikita  Khrushchev  called  for  all  nations 
to  abolish  weapons  and  armed  forces  within  four  years.  These  proposals  have  brought  the 
question  of  universal  disarmament  squarely  before  a  world  in  which  peace  now  rests  upon 
a  "balance  of  terror."  In  furtherance  of  the  goal  of  world  disarmament  the  following 
action  is  recommended  to  the  Administration,  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States : 

1.  A  firm  and  unequivocal  declaration  by  the  President  and  by  the  Congress  that  total 
world  disarmament  under  Ifriited  Nations  supervision  and  control  is  in  the  national 
interest  and  is  a  basic  goal  of  United  States  foreigi  policy.  This  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  comprehensive,  detailed,  step-by-step  plan  to  reach  the  goal  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament. 

2.  Vigorous  and  imaginative  support  for  the  efforts  of  the  IMited  Nations  Disarmament 
Commission  and  the  ten-nation  Disarmament  Committee,  to  achieve  general  and  complete 
disarmament  as  called  for  in  the  Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  unanimously 
approved  November  20,  1959. 

3.  Submission  to  the  ten-nation  Disarmament  Committee  of  specific  steps  toward  general 
disarmament  which  might  be  agreed  upon  during  the  coming  months.  These  might  include 
an  invitation  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  renew  negotiations  on  the  Western  proposals  of 
195U-55  (subsequently  accepted  in  principle  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  May  1955)  for 
ceilings  on  armed  forces,  reduction  of  conventional  armaments,  abolition  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  limitations  on  budgetary  expenditures  for  arms,  and  the  creation 
of  appropriate  international  institutions  for  inspection  and  control. 

h.  Study  by  Government  agencies  and  private  organizations  of  the  three  questions  out¬ 
lined  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  his  address  on  October  lU,  1959  before  the 
Political  Committee  of  the  UN  General  Assembly.  If  total  disarmament  is  agreed  upon; 
"(1)  V/hat  type  of  international  police  force  should  be  established  to  preserve 
international  peace  and  security? 

"(2)  What  principles  of  internatibnal  law  should  govern  the  use  of  such  a  force? 

"(3)  What  internal  security  forces  in  precise  terms  would  be  required  by  nations 
of  the  world  if  existing  armaments  are  abolished?" 

5.  Study  the  extent  to  which  proposed  Inspection  systems,  and  present  IN  procedures, 
such  as  an  international  force  for  border  patrol,  UN  obsexrvation  teams,  and  a  UN 
"presence,"  might  form  the  basis  for  building  an  international  police  system. 

Also  study  whether  changes  would  be  necessary  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  in 
UN  procedures  to  make  enforcement  of  disarmament  agreements  rest  upon  legal  action 
upon  states,  and  eventually  upon  legal  action  upon  individuals,  rather  than  upon 
military  action  against  states.  Such  a  process  would  mean  the  evolution  of  an  inter¬ 
national  police  system  depending  upon  moral  and  legal  sanctions  rather  tlmn  on  mili¬ 
tary  power  as  now  envisaged  in  the  Charter. 


6.  Continuation  of  negotiations  now  in  progress  at  Geneva,  until  international  agreement 
is  reached  to  end  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  Senate  ratification  of  such  a  treaty. 


7.  Extension  of  the  present  moratorium  on  bomb  tests  until  an  international  agreement  is 
reached  to  end  nuclear  weapons  tests. 


8.  Some  important  step  by  the  United  States  to  show  by  deeds,  as  well  as  words,  that  the 
United  States  is  in  earnest  about  moving  toward  disarmament,  such  as: 

A  a  ten  percent  cut  in  armament  expenditures,  and  using  at  least  part  of  the  savings 
for  foreign  economic  aid  and  investment,  preferably  under  UN  auspices; 

•  ending  preparations  for  bacteriological,  radiological  and  cheDical  warfare; 

•  suspension  of  tests  of  intercontinental  ballistic  and  other  military  missiles; 

•  earmarking  at  least  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  present  military  budget,  or 
$1:6,000,000,  for  technical  studies,  pilot  projects  and  other  efforts  on  the 
scientific,  political,  economic  and  other  aspects  of  disarmament. 

9.  Work  for  political  settlements  especially  in  Central  Europe  and  Formosa  Straits. 

10.  Begin  negotiations  with  the  F^ople*s  Republic  of  China  on  the  placement  of  inspection 
stations  within  that  country  to  monitor  an  agreement  to  end  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
Initiate  a  broad-scale  exchange  of  persons  program  between  the  United  States  and 
Mainland  China.  The  achievement  of  these  relationships  will  require  that  we  also 
support  the  seating  of  the  People*s  Republic  of  Qiina  in  the  UN,  and  United  States 
recognition  of  that  country.  Such  action  will  facilitate  disarmament  negotiations 
and  encourage  Mainland  China  to  become  a  more  responsible  member  of  the  world 
community. 

11.  Create  in  the  Office  of  the  President  an  adequately  financed  permanent  staff,  to 
supervise  technical,  political  and  economic  studies  in  the  field  of  disarmament,  and 
to  promote  the  process  of  disarmament  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  State , 
whose  staff  and  activities  should  be  greatly  expanded, 

12.  Implement  the  principle  that  outer  space  should  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 

Some  Additional  Goals  for  Congress  in  I960 

13.  Expansion  of  the  work  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament, 

lU.  Creation  of  planning  staffs  in  various  government  agencies  and  the  encouragement  of 
similar  efforts  in  industry  and  in  labor  unions,  to  plan  for  the  orderly  transition 
from  armament  expenditures  to  civilian  expenditures. 

15.  Reverse  the  present  policy  which  contemplates  transfer  by  the  Ihited  States  of  fur¬ 
ther  nuclear  weapons  information  or  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  countries,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  tensions  and  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  commencing  by  accident,  mistake  or 
design.  Instead,  support  agreements  to  de-nuclear ize  and  de-militarize  tension  areas. 

16.  Encourage  Congressional  hearings,  with  full  opportunity  for  the  opposition  to  be 
heard,  on  the  implications  of  chemical,  bacteriological  and  radiological  war, 

17.  Remove  the  restriction  from  the  United  States  approval  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  which  allows  the  United  States  to  judge  for  itself  whether  a  case  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  (S.  Res,  9U). 

18.  Senate  ratification  of  the  12-nation  Antarctica  Treaty,  sicfied  December  1,  1959, 
which  seeks  to  guarantee  the  use  of  that  continent  for  peaceful  purposes  only,  to 
prohibit  any  nuclear  weapons  tests  there,  and  to  provide  for  full  and  complete  in¬ 
spection  of  all  facilities. 

Approved  December  5,  1959  by  the  General  Committee  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  2U5  Second  Street,  N.E.,  VJashington  2,  D.C. 
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